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Memorabilia. — 


ANTIQUITY for Dec. 1945, turns its 

searchlight, as usual, on many regions, 
near and remote, of the earth’s surface. 
W. F. Grimes analyses the Neolithic, Bronze 
and Iron Age settlements in Anglesey with 
regard to the distribution of its soils. In 
this respect he finds the island a helpful 
criterion for other parts of Britain. In dis- 
cussing the activities of the Celtic saints in 
South Wales E. G. Bowen relies, as in his 
article of March 1944, chiefly on dedications, 
abandoning the ‘ Lives’ as almost worthless. 
His tentative conclusions reveal three dis- 
tinct phases of Celtic Christian influence: 
the earliest, operating on the Roman civilisa- 
ton of Lower Gwent, the next, having Irish 
associations, in the Southern highlands and 
Pembrokeshire, and the latest, like the first, 
of purely British character, in those regions 
and others previously untouched. Life in 
ancient Hadhramaut is reconstructed by 
Harold Ingrams in an article where the 
fruitful combination of history, topography 
and folk-culture testifies to the writer’s long 
personal acquaintance with the district. 
Pure fable is necessarily W. H. Riddell’s 
chief material in his pursuit of the Unicorn, 
but after arraying many variations of the 
legend he is able to point to the Nilgau of 
India as the likeliest animal to be the Uni- 
corn’s prototype. Gordon Childe’s ‘ Tri- 
pil’s’*ka Kultura’ reviews the first volume of 
an Ukrainian Government publication of 
1940, now out of print, describing five years’ 
excavations on the Middle Dnieper. Though 
the text is in Ukrainian there are brief Rus- 








ford, in despair of extracting a prompt criti- 
cism from a specialist, himself undertakes a 
short notice of Prof. Macalister’s Corpus 
Inscriptionum Insularum Celticarum, vol. i, 
a work which at any rate cannot be called 
belated if the date here assigned to it—2945 
—is correct. The omission of Pictish in- 
scriptions is explained by the author on the 
questionable ground of their being non- 
Celtic. In most other respects the Corpus 
wins the Editor’s warm commendation. The 
rest of the reviews deal mainly with publica- 
tions by American archaeologists. 


WITH its issue of Friday, 18 Jan. The 

Guardian reaches the centenary of its 
foundation. The paper had its origin in 
those disturbing ecclesiastical events which 
at the time threatened to rend the Church 
of England asunder. Less than a year earlier 
John Henry Newman had forsaken Angli- 
canism for the Roman Catholic Church. He 
was followed by others, and for a time it 
seemed that nothing could save the national 
Church from disruption. The story of the 
Oxford Movement and its immediate conse- 
quences has been chronicled by many 
writers, and the foundation of The 
Guardian, and its subsequent history, is part 
of the narrative. It is recalled in some detail 
in the issue referred to by such writers as 
Dr. J. K. Mozley, the Dean of Wells, Canon 
Charles Smyth, Dr. Sparrow Simpson and 
Bishop Headlam, all of whom have had long 
associations with the paper, and who write 
with knowledge and authority. 

The Church of England has seen other 
crises and developments since the ’forties of 
last century, and it has been the aim of The 
Guardian to keep abreast of the changing 
scene and to exercise that steadying influence 
which at the critical time of its foundation 
helped to hold the Church of England to- 
gether. “In its expression of the charac- 
teristic piety of the Church of England,” 
says the Editor in the centenary number, 
“we may hope to embody the ideals of the 
Englishman, the scholar and the gentleman, 
who has made that piety a recognised stan- 
dard throughout the civilised world.” Re- 
membering its history and tradition, The 
Guardian will have no breach with the past. 
“ Rather we would interpret that truth which 
has come to us with the authority of the past 
in terms which entail no conflict with the 


sian and French summaries. O. G. S. Craw- | philosophy of the present.” 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


THE VOCABULARY OF RONALD 
KNOX’S ‘LET DONS DELIGHT.’ 


: L>T Dons Delight’ by Ronald A. Knox 

was published in February 1939. Des- 
cribed on the title page as “ variations on a 
theme in an Oxford common-room,” it con- 
sists essentially of eight imaginary conversa- 
tions between fictitious persons in the com- 
mon-room of a non-existent Oxford College 
(called Simon Magus) at intervals of fifty 
years, from 1588 to 1938. The underlying 
idea is that common-room talk cannot have 
varied greatly throughout the centuries: the 
dons of the day will always have discussed 
politics and religion; there have always 
been progressives among them; these grow 
up to become in turn the praisers of times 
gone by; again and again tender consciences 
have been strained between conflicting 
loyalties, and refuge has been sought in a 
change of churchmanship or vocation, in 
voluntary exile perhaps, which in the older 
days might lead to martyrdom, or in later 
times to self-denial such as that of the Non- 
jurors. Again and again the new learning 
and the new ways of life are stoutly opposed, 
and in the end they always triumph. Roman 
Catholicism endures. 

In reading this book recently I was greatly 
impressed by the perfection with which the 
style of each period is imitated in the suc- 
cessive chapters and inter-chapters. These 
latter consist of “ notes” intended to throw 
light on the personalities of the speakers in 
the common-room dialogues. Research 
which is supposed to be undertaken in the 
contemporary or nearly contemporary auth- 
orities yields a number of extracts from 
them which are no less remarkable for their 
skill of imitation than the dialogues them- 
selves. The imaginary extract from Boswell 
is a good example, more readily appreciable 
by most readers than the supposed quota- 
tions from Anthony 4 Wood and Thomas 
Hearne. The faithfulness of the pastiches 
to the originals can be tested by scrutinising 
the vocabulary, and such investigations as I 
have made with the aid of the ‘ O.E.D.’ have 
convinced me that the author is not only 
distinguished by quick wit and brilliance 








of imagination, but by a fine sense of styl 
which goes so far as to be almost a hundred 
per cent. word-true to his period. He is 
even true to the letter in such spellings as 
ae for boggle in the seventeenth century 
(p. 72). 

Of about thirty words or phrases exam- 
ined from various parts of the book, which 
seemed to invite verification in the Diction- 
ary, nearly all were found to be chronologi- 
cally exact, sometimes characteristic of the 
very authors to whom they are attributed 
in the pastiche. Words on which some 
comment may be made are the following. 

The word biscuit was available in 1688, 
but it surely meant then only bread which 
had been re-baked, so I should doubt the 
plural which a don of 1688 uses on p. 88: 
“no more ashamed than the boys here, when 
they carry off the biscuits from the table 
after we are done with our supper.” 

I think it is an anachronism when one of 
the 1588 dons says (p. 29), “ You will sit 
comfortable here in Common Room.” The 


first example of “comfortable” in this § 


sense in the ‘O.E.D.’ is dated 1770. 

In 1688 a don says (p. 78), “ Then the 
rumour sprang up and flourished, the Queen 
was expecting.” This sense of “ expect ” is 


so modern that it is not in the ‘O.E.D.’ at § 


all. 

One of the 1638 speakers says (p. 50), “I 
know something of this Mr. Milton, and I 
am very sure his geny is for something 
other than tickling men’s ears with delight- 
ful conceits.” This word geny is truly of the 
period, but it would seem that it was usually 
spelt genie. 


When Dr. Johnson is made to say (p. 142), 


“No, Sir, only a habituation of the mind,” 
he is using “ habituation” in a sense which 
the ‘O.E.D.’ does not record before 1816. 
Ought he not to “ an habituation ”? 

One of the dons in 1588 says (p. 15) of 
Dr. Dee, “I hold him for a man of science, 
these later infantilities notwithstanding” 
The ‘O.E.D.’ has only one example, dated 
1631, of “ infantility,” and that in the singv- 
lar. 

A speaker of the year 1588 is made to say, 
“ There are those .. . who are making great 
influence for the King of Scots” (p. 21). 
The phrase “to make influence” is used 
again in the book (pp. 39, 47) by men of the 
seventeenth century, but it is not recorded 
in the ‘O.E.D.’ under “ influence,” not 
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under “ make ” (section 59b), where it might 
be expected. 

“ Multitudinosity,” which occurs in a dia- 
logue of 1788 (p. 161), is not recorded in 
the ‘O.E.D.’ before 1840. For the eight- 
eenth century “ multitudinousness ” might 
have been used, on the evidence of the Dic- 
tionary. 

In 1638 a speaker says (p. 47), “ There 
have been several notorious instances of late 
in this College of boys being plucked after 
we had expected great things of them.” The 
‘O.E.D.’ attributes to Hearne in 1713 the 
statement that “ Dr. Lancaster, when Bat- 
chelor of Arts, was pluck’d for his Declam- 
ation,” and this is the Dictionary’s earliest 
example of “ pluck” in this sense. When 
did Dr. Lancaster take or try to take his 
B.A.? Not so far back as 1638. Dr. 
William Lancaster, of Queen’s College, 
Oxford (1650-1717), graduated B.A. on 6 
Feb. 1674-5, according to the ‘D.N.B.’ Is 
it certain that the term “ plucked,” used by 
Hearne in 1713, would have been used by 
Dr. Lancaster in his youth? It seems likely 
moreover that in the sentence quoted from 
p. 47 “of boys that have been” would be 
more suitable or safer for the supposed date 
1638 than “ of boys being.” 

Of Sir Walter Raleigh the Provost of 
Simon Magus says in 1588, “I hear he is 
trying to plant potatoes in Ireland” (p. 20). 
Under “ potato” the ‘O.E.D.’ informs us 
that “in 1693 its introduction into Ireland 
was attributed to Sir Walter Raleigh . . . but 
no contemporary statement associating 
Raleigh’s name with the potato has been 
found.” 

A speaker in 1638 says, “ this sourness of 
the archbishop against the papists is but 
practise ” (p. 52). The word and the spell- 
ing are apt, and at p. 87 (in a conversation 
of 1688) the spelling “practise” (with s) 
might well have been retained in “his 
Majesty’s advisers are indeed peaceably 
minded, and do not rather comfort the sec- 
taries out of practice” (p. 87). 

When a speaker of 1588 says “we shall 
all go back to savagery else” (p. 19), he is 
using a word, “ savagery,” which occurs in 
Shakespeare’s ‘King John’; but it is the 
idea expressed by the sentence, rather than 
the word itself, that sounds perhaps too 
modern. 


” 


L. R. M. STRACHAN. 
Birmingham. 





SIR JOHN TRAVERS, KT., AND HIS 


BROTHERS-IN-LAW, SIR WILLIAM 
FITZWILLIAM(S), KT., AND ANTHONY 
FORTESCUE. 


(See ante p. 2.) 


‘THERE is a record dated 25 May1560(P.R. 

Elizabeth I, 448) of a Licence for Thomas 
Browne and Mabel his wife; Christopher 
Preston and Katherine his wife; Elizabeth 
Fitzwilliam the elder; and Elizabeth Fitz- 
william the younger, daughters and co- 


heirs of William Fitzwilliam, Kt. When 
Lady Fitzwilliam came to sign her 
will, 15 Oct. 1574, all the daugh- 


ters were married, one Elizabeth to —. 
Jermyn, the other to —. Reade. They are 
all mentioned, as is her sister Clarke, and her 
son-in-law Reade, and her nephew (i.e., 
grandson) Matthew Browne. To “ Mistress 
Fortescue ” is curtly left a cruse and to John 
Hemingway a covered silver bowl. It would 
be vastly interesting to be able to identity 
“Mistress Fortescue.” Strype tells us that a 
John Hemingway was Apothecary to Edward 
VI and from P.R. Edw. VI, IV, 165, we learn 
that the same Apothecary served Henry VIII 
on the decease of Patricke Raynoulde. When 
Lodge (III, 80) calls this Sir William Fitz- 
william ancestor of Viscount Fitzwilliam he 
does so in error: the Viscounty fell to the 
descendants of his elder brother Richard. 
Lodge too makes this Sir William M.P. for 
Carlow in January 1559 (i.e., 1560) when he 
was already dead, whereas the ‘ D.N.B.’ cor- 
rectly gives this honour to No. 3 above 
(Lodge III, 311). 

Fitzwilliam No. 5 had a successful career. 
He became Lieutenant of Windsor Castle 
and Keeper of Windsor Great Park and 
numerous royal grants were made to him. 
He lies buried in an altar tomb of gray 
marble in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, and, 
on a plate of copper at the back, is this 
inscription : 

Hoc Gulielme manet, tibi fitz-Williamse 
sepulchrum 

Castera mora, vita deficiente tulit 

Caetra cum dico, fundes et commoda dico 

Corporis, et quantum mundus _habere 
potest 

Mens etenim tua, cuncta Deo, durabit in 
astris 

Et locuples laudis patria tetis erit 
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Mortuus est, annus cum quinquagesimus | relationship between the farnilies and yet 


essat they were closely inter-connected: Henry, 
Nonus, et Octobris tertia nata Dies son of Sir John Travers, married Gennet, 
(Machyn’s Diary, 376, and Pote’s History | daughter of the 3rd Viscount Gormanston, 
of Windsor Castle, 372.) Katherine, daughter of Fitzwilliam, married 


From the “Loseley Manuscripts,” 1835, | Christopher, Gennet’s brother, and Michael, 
by Alfred John Kempe one gleans some | nephew of Fitzwilliam, married Margaret, 
items of friendly intercourse between these | Gennet’s sister. There is only the single 
Fitzwilliams and William More of Loseley | phrase “ my sister, your wife,” in that one 
and his wife. Kempe has an unwary note | letter. 


therein referring to Fitzwilliam as “ after- The relationship between Travers and 
wards Lord Deputy of Ireland,” which he | Anthony Fortescue rests on the same, slightly 
most certainly was not. more slender basis: it is a tragic and very 


It will be asked what proof is there apart | much confused relationship. 
from Travers’s letter of 20 Dec. 1539 that he The Fortescues were Devon folk, their 
and Fitzwilliam were brothers-in-law and the | ramifications are traced in the ‘ History of 
answer is that there is none. the Family of Fortescue,’ 1880, by Thomas 
We have the Will of Sir John Travers as | (Fortescue), Lord Clermont, in which, pp. 
well as the two Fitzwilliam Wills and in | 10-11, the author gives this portion of their 
these documents there is no indication of | pedigree: 


John Fortescue of Spridlestone = Alice, dau. of John Cockworthy 

























| . vee | | 
Richard= Elizh. Knolles Nicholas= Kath. Skinner Nicholas= Elizh.— Lewis= Elizh. Fortescue adeseill 


of of N. Mimms Groom Porter d. 1550 Baron of of Fallapit Marshal of 
Spridlestone of Hen. 8 The Exchequer the Army 
d. 1549 d. 1545 in Ireland 




























Lord Clermont states that “this Anthony ; Chamber. He obtained a Licence 16 Oct. 
had served (in 1545) in an expedition to Scot- | 1546 to export 200 dickers (dikker, dacrum, 
land to bring about a union between Edward | a bundle of ten) of tanned leather hides (L. 
(VI) and the Princess Mary” (of Scotland). | & P. XXI, Part II, 163), and, 23 Dec. 1546, 
Matthew Stewart, Earl of Lennox, went to | he was appointed Marshal of the Army in 
Irelance to colléct troops for the purpose— | Ireland vice Sir Osborne Ichingham (ibid, 
2,400 men, 10 or 12 ships. The services of | 341): In‘ Acts of the Privy Council,’ II, 77-8, 
Travers and Fortescue were specially requisi- | is record of a Warrant, 29 March 1547, to 
tioned, the Earl of Ormonde had chief com- | Sir William Brabason, Treasurer for Ireland, 
niand, the expedition was a failure (S.P. Hen. | to pay—‘“ Bagnall being appointed Marshall 
8, III, 535). Lord Clermont states further | there” the fees of that office. And in the 
that this Anthony has in many pedigrees | same volume pp. 462-3, 29 March 1547 is 
been confounded with Sir Anthony Fortes- | record of Letters issued to “ Customers, 
cue his kinsman, born c. 1535, and son of | Comptrollers, and Sercheours” warning them 
that Sir Adrian Fortescue who was executed | that the licence issued in October to Anthony 
for treason in 1539. Lodge (III, 345) makes | Fortescue, now a prisoner in the Tower “ for 
this Sir Anthony, knighted by Queen Mary, | his demerytes,” is no longer valid, reference 
“* Mareschal of Ireland,” and after his return | being also made to the “ necessytie ” of “ the 
from that kingdom, Comptroller of the | poore jentylwoman wife to the said Fortes- 
household of Cardinal Pole whose niece he | cue.” 
married, finally a plotter of treason against A further letter 10 April 1553, to the Cus- 
Queen Elizabeth, a condemned prisoner in | tomers &c. gives permission for the export 
the Tower of London from which he was | of the remnant of “32 dikars of lether 
released in 1566. Lodge also mentions, | behynde uncarryed out upon a_ licence 
barely by name, III, p. 342, Anthony son of | graunted to Fortiskewe, one of the Gentle- 
John Fortescue of Spridlestone. Here is this | men Ushers.” In a note to L. & P. XXI, 
Anthony’ s meagre story: After the Scottish | Part II, 278, is given portion of the account 
~+edition, and very probably before it also, | (K.R. 60/22) furnished by Sir Walter 
was a Gentleman Usher of the King’s | Stonore, Lieut. of the Tower, for the upkeep 
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‘and maintenance of some of the prisoners in 


his charge. The whole of this, the only 
document in ‘Accounts Various,’ about 
prisoners in the Tower in so far as it con- 
cerns Anthony Fortescue seems to deserve 
quotation: 

P.6: “ For the board of Antony Forteske- 
toe (sic) and of the two condemned priests 
called Sir Thomas Monday and Sir Thrus- 
ton Hycman from their coming to the Tower 
unto Michaelmas or thereabouts. Imprimis 
for the said Mr. Fortesketoes board the 23rd 
of January unto the 2nd of October next 
ensuing which is 36 weeks, after 10s. every 
week—£18. Item for woods, coals, and 
candles to the same Mr. Fortesketoe in his 
chamber during the said 36 weeks, after 
20d. every week—£3.” Then a part im- 
printed in the S.P., p. 9: “The boards of 
Mr. Anthony Fortescue, Sir Gryffen Jones, 
priest, and John Ribault, Frenchman. Im- 
primis for the saide Mr. Fortescues board 
from the 2nd of October unto the 25th of 
December which is 12 weeks, after 10s. 
every week—£6. Item for wood, coals, and 
candles to the said Mr. Fortescue in his 
chamber during the said 12 weeks after 20d. 
every week—20s.” Anthony Fortescue was 
alive therefore at Christmas 1547. In 
‘Rerum Anglicarum .. . Annales’ (1616- 
1628), written in Latin, by Francis Godwin, 
Bishop of Hereford, and Englished (1630) 
by his son Morgan Godwin, Archdeacon of 
Salop, occurs the following passage, pp. 212- 
13: “ At this time also [i.e., the Coronation 
of Edward VI, 19 Feb. 1547] with incredible 
indulgence pardon of all crimes was publicly 
proclaimed and granted to all persons 
throughout the Realme, six only being 
exempted from the benefit thereof, namely 
The Duke of Norfolk, Cardinall Poole, the 
lately beheaded Marquis of Excester his 
eldest son, one Throgmorton, Fortescue, and 
Pate, late Bishop of Worcester.” 

The writer of this evidently had access to 
sources of information now no longer exist- 
ing. Even the Sieur de Chantonnay, writing 
at the very time from London to the Em- 
peror, names as the exceptions to these 
pardons, only the Duke of Norfolk, Cardinal 
Pole, and “ the son of the Marquis of Exeter 
who has been a prisoner for a long time 
since his father’s execution.” [S.P. Spanish, 
1547-49, p. 45.] The Duke of Norfolk had 
escaped execution only by the death of 
Henry VIII. His elder son, Henry Howard 





| was put to death on 19 Jan. 1547. Cardinal 








Pole [Poole] was out of Henry's reach, 
having been resident abroad for some years. 
Henry Courtenay, Marquis of Exeter, was 
beheaded in 1538, the reference here being 
to his only son Edward (1526-1566) who 
remained a prisoner in the Tower until 1553. 
Throcmorton’s identity has not been ascer- 
tained. Fortescue is Anthony Fortescue 
charged with what offence we know not. 
And Richard Pate (d..1565) was found guilty 
of high treason in 1542. He also took him- 
- abroad until Queen Mary's accession in 

as 

Patrick Fraser Tytler, however, in his 
‘History of England under the Reigns of 
Edward VI and Mary,’ 2 vols., 1839, offers 
some further information about the subject 
of our inquiry ‘[vol. i, pp. 268 et seqg.]. A 
Report on the state of the Tower, its cap- 
tives, their offences, and what had best to 
be done regarding them was prepared up to 
22 Oct. 1549 by Serjeant Mullinax and the 
King’s Attorney. Tytler notes this docu- 
ment as “ Orig. St. P. Off. Domestic.” In his 
list of 19 names of prisoners in the Tower 
on 22 Oct. 1549, that of Anthony Foster (sic) 
stands fourth. He is described thus: “late 
Marshal of Ireland, committed to the Tower 
because he was minded to sell his said office, 
and to have gone with Geoffrey Poole, being 
his father-in-law, as it is supposed.” Then 
follows in smaller type these words: “To 
be examined touching the King’s Supremacy, 
Mr. Wotton, Mr. Gage, and the Lieutenant.” 
It would be difficult to quote a more unfor- 
tunately misleading passage from any writer 
of repute. Tytler mixes up with the state- 
ment of the original document what he had 
learned from Lodge’s ‘ Peerage’: like many 
another commentator he confuses the later 
Anthony Fortescue—whom he calls Foster 
—with the earlier man of the same name. 

Anthony—afterwards Sir Anthony—For- 
tescue was not married to Geoffrey Pole’s 
daughter Catherine until the reign of Queen 
Mary. He was born c. 1535 and could not 
have been “ Marshal of Ireland” in Dec. 
1546. Yet Tytler’s note bears all the appear- 
ance of derivation from the original State 
Paper whereas in truth and in fact it is partly 
State Paper and partly his own (erroneous) 
deduction. If then we can accept 22 Oct. 


as a correct date it is plain that “ our $ 
Anthony Fortescue was still living at the 
time and, whatever may be thought of his 
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alleged attempt to sell his office, it is fairly 
evident that he, like his younger namesake 
and cousin, was “ unsound ” on the questicn 
of the King’s supremacy. And there we 
leave him, one of the minor mysteries of 
English annals. 

In Liber Munerum Publicorum, vol. i, 
Part II, 109, the compiler Rowley Lascelles 
mentions the Letters Patent of 23 Dec. 1546 
issued to Fortescue, and continues thus: 
““which Letters Patent the King for certain 
crimes and offences perpetrated by the said 
Anthony Fortescue, revoked and made void 
(by the assent of Edward, Duke of Somerset, 
his uncle and of Y® Privy Council). 

Patent Letters to Fortescue’s successor, Sir 
Nicholas Bagonal, are dated 23 March 1547. 
In the List of General Pardons, 1 & 2 Edward 
VI express exception is made “to any per- 
son taking part in the “Treason” of Anthony 
Fortescue. 

And almost next to nothing can be traced 
of Fortescue’s relationships: the will of his 
brother Nicholas was signed, 9 July 1544 and 
admitted to probate 27 Sept. 1549. He 
appointed as Overseer “ my trusty and well- 
beloved friend Mr. Fitzwilliam, gent., usher 
of the Prince’s Privy Chamber ” who may 
fairly be presumed to be No. 5 of this essay. 
And there is Lady Fitzwilliam’s bequest to 
Mistress Fortescue, whoever she may be. 
These are the meagre signs of relationship 
between the Fitzwilliams and the Fortescues. 

In his Will Sir John Travers leaves “ unto 
Sir William Fitzwilliams, Knight, for a token 
of my goodwill towards him a Targett of 
myne which the said Sir William borrowed 
of me” but this is No. 3 above; the Will was 
signed 8 Oct. 1561. 

What the four volumes, called “ Fitz- 
william Papers,” of the Carte Collection in 
the Bodleian may have to lighten our dark- 
ness is for some other explorer to discover. 

Since the List of General Pardons men- 
tioned above dated 8 March 1547 (i.e., 
1548) accuses Fortescue of treason and, 
since his “ treason’ was nearly contem- 
poraneous with that alleged against Henry 
Howard, Earl of Surrey (executed 19 
Jan. 1547) it might be surmised that some 
connexion existed between the two “ trea- 
sons,” but a study of the Introduction and 
Notes to G. F. Nott’s ‘Works of Henry 
Howard ’ gives no support to any surmise of 
the kind. Nor does Edmond Bapst’s excel- 
lent ‘ Deux Gentilhommes Poétes de la Cour 














de Henry VIII’ (1891) add anything. 

In his edition (1848) of Machyn’s Diary 
John Gough Nichols notes at p. 376: ‘Sir 
William Fitzwilliam of Windsore married 
Jane, daughter to Roberts ” and he may have 
found this piece of information in the ‘ Visi- 
tations of Essex’ where it is recorded that 
Constance, sister of Jane, married John Tay. 
The Tays (Tayes) were an Essex family. One 
recalls the railway junction of Marks Tey. 
The P.C.C. Will of this very Constance 
(Roberts) Tey (40 Pyckering), exists, signed 
15 Jan. 1574(5), probate 4 Nov. 1575. It too 
contains no tittle of evidence.that she had 
nieces and their children named Browne, 
Preston, Jermyn, Clarke. 

W. H. WELPLY. 


CULLOMPTON IN DEVONSHIRE : 
THE PARISH AND THE PARSON. 


FOR a thousand years and more, men and 
women have lived in the ancient mar- 
ket town of Cullompton, in the heart of 
the West Country, worked in its fields, wor- 
shipped in its church, bought and sold in its 
market, trudged its tracks and roads, regu- 
lated their lives by its changing customs and 
laws, and proved themselves a community, 
in which good, bad, and indifferent have 
alike lived and died. The present writer 
has made an attempt to put on record the 
story of their lives, the clothes they have 
worn, the conditions under which they have 
worked and brought up their children, the 
buildings and manors and farms in which 
they have lived, the church in which they 
have worshipped, the parsons who have pre- 
ceded the writer in the privilege of minister- 
ing to them, the officials they have elected or 
appointed to administer their affairs, the 
changes in their local government, the wages 
they have earned, the diseases from which 
they have suffered, the wars in which they 
have been involved, and the amusements, 
fairs and “ales” in which they have found 
enjoyment and recreation. In short his book 
attempts to describe the life of a typical 
English community for a thousand years. 
Present conditions are not favourable to 
producing the book as a whole, but the 
Editor of ‘N. and Q. has provided an 
opportunity of putting into print the twelve 
chapters dealing with the parish under its 
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eighteenth and nineteenth century vicars, 
I. JouN WILLCocks, M.A. (Oxon), 1733-1756 

For the second time in the long history of 
the parish, the presentation to Cullompton 
was, in 1733, exercised by the Sovereign, to 
whom it had lapsed following the four or 
five years interval since the departure of the 
Rev. Mr. Derby. Church patronage at this 
time was bestowed almost entirely upon men 
of Whig sympathies and liberal views; the 
intellectual and theological controversies of 
the period (chiefly concerned with the Deity 
of Christ) so largely occupied the attention 
of the bishops that in great measure the 
practical and more immediate responsibili- 
ties of their dioceses were neglected. On 
27 May 1733, the Rev. Mr. John Willcocks 
was presented to the vicarage of Cullompton 
by George II. 

The new vicar, was both a Devonshire 
man and a scholar. He was a clergyman’s 
son, born at Morchard Bishop rectory in 
Mid-Devon, where his father was rector 
from 1688-1719. He matriculated at Oriel 
College, Oxford on 8 March 1719, at the 
age of 17, and took his B.A. in 1725, and 
his M.A. in the following year. He was 
elected a Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, 
but vacated his fellowship in 1729 on his 
appointment to the small and bracing parish 
of Zeal Monachorum on Dartmoor. He was 
aged 33 when he came to Cullompton, and 
remained here nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury, and until his death In days when 
pluralities and non-residence were common, 
Mr. Willcocks was perhaps exceptional in 
residing in the parish, in holding no other 
living, and in initiating several material 
improvements within his parish. 


(i) Greater Reverence and Decency in the 
Services of the Church. - 


The Churchwardens’ Accounts of this 
period show a great increase in the amounts 
expended upon the sacrament bread and 
Wine, the provision of a communion cloth 
in 1736 at a cost of £5 5s., and of a surplice 
and Master of Arts hood for the parson, and 
of a fine silver flagon, measuring twelve 
inches in height, and weighing 54 oz. 18 dwt., 
which is still in regular weekly use. To- 
wards its cost, £20 was contributed from the 
church funds, and its inscription, dated 
1737, which bears the names of the vicar 





1 Boase, Reg. Exeter College, Oxford, p. 92. 








and of Henry’ Fry and Francis Webb, 
churchwardens, suggests that they were 
responsible for the remainder. And in the 
same year cushions were ordered by the 
vestry to be made for the communion rails, 
that the communicants might more rever- 
ently kneel for the administration of the 
sacrament. 


(ii) The Establishment of a Singing Gallery, 
and the Development of Music and 
Orchestra of the Church. 


In 1747 the vestry agreed to pay a certain 
Nicholas Welshman the sum of £36 “to 
erect a loft in the middle aisle in the Parish 
Church for the singers to sit in,” the work 
to be completed a fortnight after Whitsun. 
A licence was obtained from Exeter, and the 
Churchwardens’ Accounts reveal that the 
work was duly completed and the payment 
made. These were the days when Tate and 
Brady’s metrical version of the Psalms was 
in use, and an interesting copy of the 
music and tunes for “ Cantus, Contra-tenor, 
Tenor, and Bass, useful for instrumental 
music as well as vocal, collected by B. Smith, 
corrected by Mr. Prelluer, and published in 
1732,” as used in this church by the orches- 
tra and singers, now rests among other 
parish books in the Church “ Upper Room ” 
Library. Some account of the orchestra, the 
singers, and of their conductor, the parish 
clerk, is given elsewhere. 


(iii) The Establishment of a Bell Foundry 
in the old Almshouse, from which in the 
course of the next fifty years over 
four hundred bells were cast for Devon 
churches, and as many for churches 
in other parts of England. There is 
no subject of more frequent  occur- 
rence in the Churchwardens’ Accounts of 
the parish (and indeed of most country 
parishes) than payments made to the band 
of ringers for ringing on every conceivable 
occasion, and for the repair of the 
bells, ropes, cotters, clappers, baldricks, 
and brasses, as well as from time to time 
for recasting one or other of the Eight Bells, 
and for new metal. In 1609 and again in 
1688 much expense was incurred in recast- 
ing several of the bells. The Church- 
wardens’ Accounts of the latter year contain 
no less than twenty-four items for 
the carrying of the bells up _ Black- 
down to Closworth in Somerset, to 
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the foundry of a certain Mr. Purdue, 
the bellfounder, and for their recasting and 
rehanging. A few of these items are of suffi- 
cient interest to be quoted, and give some 
idea of the heavy cost involved: 

Spent with the parishioners when wee 
treated with the Bellfounder, 4s. 

pd Phillipp Taylor for carrying the bells to 
Closworth, and back again. £7. 

pd Mr. Tho Purdue of Closworth for cast- 
ing the Great and third bells. £30. 

payd to post letters to Mr. Purdue. 2s. 6d. 

payd for our charges and the clarkes when 
ye bells were carried to Closworth. £2 4s. 

pd for beere when the bell was taken 
downe. 3s. 

Gave them that weighed the third bell. Is. 

Payd for drawing of tymber. 5s. 


In the following century Mr. Thomas | 
Wroth of Wellington, who seems to have 
taken over Mr. Purdue’s business, was in 
as constant demand, and payment continued | 
upon as heavy a scale: 

1706. Pd Mr. Thomas Wroth for casting 
the bell, and for mettle added to the bells, 
and for drawing the bell, and other expenses. | 
£14 5s. 6d. 

1721. Pd for riding to Wellington to the 
bellfounder. 2s. 6d. 

1722. Pd Mr. Wroth in part for new 
mettle, & casting the bells. £29 14s. 9d. 

The inconvenience and expenses thus in- 
volved led the parson and the people of 
Cullompton, in vestry assembled, in 1745, 
to pass the following resolution: “Ordered | 
that the bells of the Parish be cast in some 
part of the Almshouse, and that the Parish- 
ioners of the same find a Bellfounder to 
carry on his work, proper ffowell (fuel) to 
run his mettle, to dry his moulds, and suffi- 
cient brick to build an oven to compleat it 
in lieu of the expense of carrying the bells to 
Taunton.” 

In response to this invitation of the vestry, 
Thomas Bilbie, a Freeman of Bristol, who | 
possessed a bell foundry at Chewstock | 
(Chew Stoke, near Bristol) in the County of | 
Somerset, migrated to Cullumpton, and set | 
up in the Almshouse the “ West of England | 
Church Bell Foundry,” paying an annual | 
rent of £1 13s. 4d. to the overseers for such | 
premises. Here for nearly a hundred years | 
the bells of nearly two hundred Devonshire | 
parishes were cast and repaired, and here the | 
bells of this parish were attended to at con- | 








a 


| siderably more reasonable cost than before. 


(iv) The Re-casting and Re-hanging of the 
Peal of Eight Bells. 


Probably erected in 1549, when the Tower 
was completed, the eight bells of the peal, 
rung so frequently during the past two hun- 
dred years, had become an_ increasing 
matter of concern and expense to the 
people of the Parish. In 1742 the 
vestry unanimously agreed that they 
should be hung sally, provided that the ex- 
pense of sallying should not amount to more 
than £25. Though this was done, the im- 
provement was negligible, and in 1745 it was 
reported to the vestry that two of the bells 
were cracked, probably through the sexton’s 
lazy habit of “clocking ” them to facilitate 
his tolling the funeral knell for the dead 
The cage was also reported to be much out 
of repair, and the vestry decided that the 
bells should all be recast “and the cage in 
which they hang be forthwith made fit and 
convenient for hanging the same, all ex- 
penses being discharged by the Parish.” The 
attendant expenses at the Cullumpton Bell 
Foundry, and for the “ extras” are also of 
some interest: 


1746. 

Paid Mr. Bilby the Bellfounder 

for Casting eight bells for 

the Parish of Culompton ..£1!3 0 0 
Paid for 42 lbs. of Bellmettle 1 8 0 
Paid for wood for Casting 

eS ne kes ne ek. AO eee 
Paid for 3 lbs. of White lead, 

& 2 lbs. 5 oz. of linseed oyl 

for painting part of the 


OR ce ats’ Wek. ee. 
Paid for 15 hundred of hard 

Te Ae eee 0 8 9 
Do. for 30 hundred for Cast- 

ing the bells .. .. . 017 6 


Do. for drawing up the bells 
to the Founderie, & for 
drawing them when casted.. 0 10 0 





2 See later under “Industries of the Town— 
The Bellfoundry.” 

3 The habit of clocking the bell is a fazy trick 
of some sextons to facilitate tolling; the rope 1s 
hitched round the flight of the clapper, and pulled 
to the side ofthe bell. This process sooner OF 
later always cracked the bell, and was highly dan- 
gerous. Legitimate tolling, by moving the bell on 
the swing, or ringing, has no such bad effect. 
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Do. to George Rossiter (The 
Vestry Clerk) for Ingross- 
ing the Articles for casting 





the Dells sie ds ee. ee Be 
Do. to Mr. Bidwell for Oyl 0 6 0 
Making a total expendi- 
ture of .. {eons do EDP ae OS 
And a cost per bellof .. .. £14 14 34 


Subscriptions brought in £28 10s. and the 
remainder was met from the Churchwar- 
dens’ Accounts. 

To ensure that no further expenses were 
incurred through the cracking of the bells 
by “clocking,” the vestry in 1749 decided: 
“Whereas this Parish for several years past 
hath been presented’? by reason the Chimes 
are let down, Now it is ordered that the 
present Churchwardens do forthwith employ 
some able and judicious workman to set up 
a new set of chimes to play upon the eight 
bells, & that the Clock be put in good 
repair.” 

An agreement was made with Thomas 
Bilbie to this effect for a charge of £42. 

[For a description of the church bells, and 
other matters connected with campanology, 
see later. ] 


The Development of Dissent (Baptists 

and Methodists) in the Parish. 

John Wesley preached in the parish on 
many occasions, though never in the parish 
church, at the services in which he was a 
frequent attendant. In his *‘ Journal’ in 1755 
he records that he heard the minister there 
preach an excellent practical sermon, and 
he always made it his practice to attend the 
morning service therein. But in 1751, alas, 
instead of a sermon he records that he heard 
the minister read, by orders of the Bishop 
of Exeter (George Lavington, one of his 
most bitter opponents), a chapter from his 
book, attacking the people called Methodists, 
and entitled “The enthusiasm of Metho- 
dists and Papists compared.”5 Despite 
Bishop Lavington’s invective, the long- 
suffering listener triumphantly remarks, 


4 * Presentments,’ were made by the Dean Rural 
as the Visitations of the Archdeacon—sometimes 
of an adverse character. 

5 Bishop Lavington exercised great severity to 
those of his clergy, who showed favour to the people 
called Methodists, and he engaged in an unfortu- 
nate paper warfare against Wesley. 
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‘But it did not lessen the congregation of 
one, on whom I enforced (what they were 
somewhat more concerned in) “ what shall 
it profit a man to gain the whole world, and 
lose his own soul?” 6 

The south-west corner of England was one 
of the districts dearest to John Wesley’s 
heart, and most favoured by him, and to 
this day the societies he first founded have 
continued with unabated strength as a very 
important part of religious life and influence 
in Devon and Cornwall. Naurally when- 
ever he visited Cornwall, he had to pass 
through Devonshire first. Situated upon 
the main road from Bristol to Plymouth, 
it is hardly surprising that this great Church 
of England itinerant evangelist often stopped 
for a night in the parish. A Wesleyan 
Society was founded here soon after his 
first visit in 1746. Here he found some of 
his warmest-hearted supporters, and he 
used to preach in a little meadow at the top 
of New Street. But he records one charac- 
teristic feature about the people of Cullump- 
ton which has continued until this day in 
respect of open-air services, and which he 
had not seen elsewhere. “I noticed,’ he 
says, “that they would not come close to 
me, but stood in a half moon some yards 
off, leaving a considerable space in the 
midst, and also that the very children be- 
haved themselves with remarkable serious- 
ness.” A Wesleyan chapel was built in 
1764, and a schoolroom in 1765, on a site 
just behind one of the taverns of the town, 
now named “ The Half-Moon ” Hotel. The 
chapel was enlarged in 1806., 

A Baptist chapel was also erected in the 
parish during the vicariate of Parson Will- 
cocks (1743), and was served by ministers 
from Prestcott in Culmstock parish until 
1751, when its first resident pastor, the Rev. 
Nicholas Gillard was appointed. He was 
to remain here fifty years. A larger Baptist 
chapel was built on the same site in the next 


century. G. WATKINS GRUBB. 
(To be continued.) 


SOME TYNESIDE PLACES OF 
AMUSEMENT. 


THE Corpus Christi plays were performed 
in Newcastle-upon-Tyne from 1229. In 





6 Wesley’s * Journals,” ii. p. 328. See also pp. 
230, 301, 194. 
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the year 1730 a company of players per- 
formed in the old Moot-hall in the Castle 
Garth. In fact, as late as 1928 (when it was 
soon ousted by the new City Hall equipped 
with an organ,next to the newly-built Baths), 
the present Town Hall, built in 1858, also 
equipped with an organ, was used for enter- 
tainments. I remember seeing Maskelyne 
and Devant there about 1900—and so long 
ago as 1889 it was condemned as being 
draughty and having poor audition. 

A circus or amphitheatre was erected in 
1789 on the site of the present Central Sta- 
tion (c. 1849). Assembly Rooms built in 
1774 are still used as such and there are now 
new ones. Temporary places of amusement 
have existed from time to time at different 
spots in the City. 

The oldest enduring theatre—the Theatre 
Royal—owes its site to Grainger the builder, 
who bought up its previous site, and was, 
moreover, instrumental in making New- 
castle-upon-Tyne an ordered instead of a 
squalid city. 

Virtually starting in 1747, it moved house 
in 1788 and found a resting place at Grey 
Street (the local Regent Street) in 1837. Its 
one-time manager, Mr. Oswald, deals ex- 
haustively with it in his 1936 book (North- 
umberland Press Ltd.). 

It is an elegant building of stone (like the 
whole street) in the Classic style, which has 
a lofty portico adorned with six Corinthian 
columns on pedestals surmounted by an en- 
riched pediment bearing the Royal Arms; 
the design is taken from the Pantheon at 
Rome. | visited it for the first time in 1901 
and remember its nice clean smell, and pair 
of lovely swinging crimson curtains with top 
drop when seeing Benson’s Company. Later 
I was behird when a pantomime, ‘ Babes in 
the Wood’ was on—the cast including, I 
think, Happy Fanny Fields, Harry Tate, 
Malcolm Scott, and the Poluski Bros. It 
seemed small in size, but this is not surprising 
as three sides of the block to which it is 
allotted, are dovetailed with offices, shops, 
a café, and a bar; below stage there used to 
be three floors. It has, of course, an alcoho- 
lic licence. 

The Tyne Theatre at the foot of Westgate 
Hill opened in 1867 and ceased as a theatre 
in 1919, becoming a Stoll picture house. It 
was at a disadvantage, being slightly from 
the centre of the city, and it is a great pity 
because it left and still leaves the Theatre 








Royal without adequate competition. [ 
visited it for the first time in 1900 and re- 
member the extremely fine drop scene depict- 
ing Indian indoor dancers—and a white cur- 
tain being lowered in the midst of the Moody 
Manners opera, ‘ Tannhiuser.’ Here, too, | 
saw the first talkie, ‘Sonny Boy.’ It is now 
surrounded by at least three other cinemas 
—one of which, the Pavilion (1903), is a 
theatre by construction, where once I saw 
‘The Whip’ on the stage with the Madame 
Tussaud’s and Derby race scene. The 
foundation of the Music Hall was laid in 
1829 (later the Academy of Arts, and used 
for exhibitions, and now and then as auc- 
about 1846 to Nelson Street; it was here that 
tion rooms, one deduces), but it was moved 
Charles Dickens gave his later readings. It 
is now a cinema. 

The stage-doorkeeper at the Empire told 
me it was established in 1522, but this was as 
a tavern, the Scotch Arms. It was not until 
iS9| that it belonged to Moss, rebuilt in 
1903, and then known as “the pitmen’s 
theatre”; it is really a music-hall but has out- 
bursts of plays and revues as well—here I 
have been on the stage where Houdini 
escaped from his water-tank. 

When the roller skating rink in Northum- 
berland Road (1912) was turned into a most 
successful Hippodrome, until 1933 shows in 
Newcastle were alive. In 1933 its tenancy 
was called in for road improvements by the 
corporation, which have not taken place, and 
it has become a garage (used in wartime by 
the Ministry of Supply). 

Long before it, and next to it, where dur- 
ing the Boer War I saw my first animated 
pictures and circuses, and a pantomime of 
* Alice in Wonderland’ and ‘ Through the 
Looking Glass,’ is the Olympia (1893), then 
wooden-walled, since 1909 of brick, and one 
of the first permanent cinemas. 

The Grand Theatre (1893) now enjoys 
popularity for stage and variety after films. 
The Palace built by a Mr. Irving was 
known as the Percy Hall and Cirque, but 
became the People’s Palace in 1884 (Irving 
lived near there), started as a theatre in 1899. 
It was noted for its use as a political meeting 
place where Lord Salisbury (1830-1903) and 
others have spoken, and I have been on the 
platform with Lloyd George. It is still run- 
ing successful stage-shows with variety and 
Denville stock companies, and it was here 
that I first heard Randolph Sutton. 
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In 1924 and 1929 the Newcastle Repertory 
Co., and the People’s Theatre (the latter in 
existence long before as the Clarion Dram- 
atic Club) found permanent homes at Jes- 
mond Dene and Rye Hill. 

One cannot omit Tynemouth Palace by- 
the-sea, once equipped with an organ, which I 
have seen change from bands, music, variety 
and theatre, with its fairy fountain, to a 
shelter for troops in wartime. It was here the 
Elliot Sawnas did a double turn of cyclists 
and musical instruments. Aquarium and 
Winter Garden, this seaside crystal palace 
was erected in 1877-78 at the cost of £82,500. 
It was first connected by a steam tram with 
the railway station. This monument of 
amusement still survives despite several 
bankruptcies and with the development of 
_Tynemouth would appear to have a better 
but not so select a chance. 

J. Wallace Black mentions in his guide- 
book that North Shields had its first actual 
theatre in 1783. North Shields was badly 
bombed during the last war. It was first 
incorporated in 1846 while Newcastle-on- 
Tyne was first incorporated in the fifteenth 
century. 

Whitley Bay, taking advantage of the bonds 
of Tynemouth and warning by other seaside 
resorts, developed rapidly from a mere pit 
village, and in about 1909 successfully 
launched the Whitley Pleasure Gardens, with 
a theatre and rotunda made externally of 
plaster, having an amusement park, on the 
site of a country house’s grownds, later a 
rugby football ground (where I have seen 
Cody fly his kites), and of salt-water-baths 
turned cinema. Here band performances, 
concerts, dances, bazaars, and even plays 
have been given, and are likely to continue 
without stint, and to the augmentation of 
shareholders’ pockets. Alcoholic licences are 
not encouraged at Whitley Bay. There is a 
wealth of local information for exploration 
in the Newcastle Public Reference Library. 


CHARLES D. WILLIAMS. 


THE NORTHAMPTONSHIRE BRANCH 
OF THE LUMLEYS AND THEIR ONE 
UNPLACED GROUP. 


| AM now nearing the completion of my 
manuscript history of the Northampton- 
Shire Branch of the Ancient Northern 





Family of Lumley, of Co. Durham, with 
which over the past eight years readers of 
“N. and Q.’ will have become fairly fami- 
liar. Perhaps I may refer, in particular, 
concerning this branch—originally founded 
at Harleston, Co. Northampton, in 1306 by 
Roger (sometimes styled Sir Roger) de 
Lumley, born circa 1275, of Generation VII 
of that Northern Family, and later, in the 
1500’s represented by the Lumleys of Clip- 
ston in the same county—to my two articles 
published at clxxxiv. 371 and clxxxviii. 258 
respectively, 

There still remains, however, one small 
group of Lumleys—running into three gen- 
erations at least—who clearly belong to the 
Northamptonshire Branch but whose pre- 
cise relationship thereto has yet to be dis- 
covered, even though a shrewd guess at it 
may perhaps not unreasonably be hazarded. 
It is, indeed, a member of this group who 
left behind him the earliest recorded will of 
any Lumley in the county; and, as will be 
seen, he was of Church Brampton, only 
some two miles distant from Harleston: 
about the same distance as that which sepa- 
rated also the _ hereinafter mentioned 
Church Berington (i.e., Church Brington, i.e., 
Great Brington) from Harleston. 

Before, however, setting forth the group 
in question,-let us remind ourselves shortly 
concerning the Lumleys of Harleston and 
later—over the relevant period—concerning 
the Lumleys of Clipston. 


The Lumleys of Harleston and Clipston. 


Readers of my above-mentioned articles 
and also of my more recent article entitled 
“Brothers bearing the same Christian 
Name” published at clxxxix. 261, will 
remember that Richard Lumley of Har- 
leston (I.P.M. in the P.R.O. of date 
3 Nov. 1459)—great-grandson of the 
above-mentioned Roger (or Sir- Roger) de 
Lumley—had issue by Cicelie née Holdenby, 
daughter of John Holdenby of Holdenby in 
the same county, his wife, two sons, namely, 
Robert Lumley and Andrew Lumley. He 
also, in my opinion, had issue by her a 
daughter, to whom reference will be made in 
due course. Let me take the three in that 
order. They were as follows: 

(1) Robert Lumley of Harleston. He was 
living in 12 Henry VI (1434-5), and (per 
Spencer MSS. 828) 9 July 1448, and (per 
Spencer MSS. 830) 13 July 1448, and (as 
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grantor of lands in Church Berington afore- 
said to his said brother Andrew) 36 Henry 
VI (1458-9), and predeceased his said father. 
He thus died before 8 July 1459. In 
or before 1448 he had married Joan née 
Dyve, daughter of Edmund Dyve of Bramp- 
ton, Harleston and Quinton, esquire, by 
whom he had issue an only child, namely: 

John Lumley of Harleston, born circa 
1449, who married Alice née —, together 
with whom he sold Harleston to Thomas 
Andrew in 1500, whereupon—whilst still 
retaining a small property in Harleston 
which he let to one Nicholas Kynne—he and 
his said wife removed to Maidwell in the 
same county and thereafter died without 
issue. 

So came to an end the early Lumleys of 
Harleston, and the representation of the 
Northants branch of the Lumleys thereupon 
devolved on the line of this John Lumley’s 
paternal uncle, his father’s said only 
brother : 

(2) Andrew Lumley of Church Berington 
(Church Brington: Great Brington). He was 
living (grantee of lands at Church Berington 
aforesaid from his said brother Robert 
Lumley), in 36 Henry VI (1458-9), and (per 
Spencer MSS. 842) 10 June 1459. He mar- 
ried — née —, by whom he had issue: 

John Lumley of Clipston, born (say) circa 
1459, described in the Pedigree of the Lum- 
leys of Harleston and Clipston in the Visi- 
tation of Northamptonshire 1618-19 (British 
Museum: Harleian MSS. 1094, fo. 10, and 
1184, fo. 10) as “eldest son.” This John 
Lumley married, probably circa 1490, Eliza- 
beth née Harington, second of the ten 
daughters and co-heiresses of Sir James 
Harington of Brixworth and Hornby in the 
same county, Knight (I.P.M., in the P.R.O. 
of date 28 July 1497), and by her he had 
issue: 

Henry Lumley of Clipston, the Centen- 
arian (circa 1491-circa 1591), who, by Alice 
née Osborne his wife, second daughter of 
Morris (sometimes called Sir Morris) Os- 
borne of Kelmarsh in the same county, had 
issue eleven children, namely eight sons and 
three daughters. Of such eight sons it is not 
unimportant for present purposes to note 
that the third bore the Christian name 
Mathew and the fifth the Christian name 
Maurice, whilst (be it incidentally remem- 
bered) the sixth, Miles, was almost certainly 
the founder of “ The Later Lumleys of Har- 








—_—_. 


leston ” for whom I may refer to my arti- 
Cles at clxxxvii. 268 and cIxxxviii. 77. The 
eldest of the eight was: 

John Lumley of Clipston who predeceased 
his said father, and Administration of whose 
estate (with his will, dated 7 Sept. 1582, 
annexed) was granted in Arch. Northamp. 
ton in 1591 or 1591/2. He married at 
Castle Donington, Co, Leicester, in Sept. 
1558, Katharine née Bentley, daughter of 
Ralph Bentley of that place, esquire, and 
the line was carried on through their eldest 
son: 

Francis Lumley of Clipston, born circa 
1562, who died between 20 Jan. 1649 and 27 
Jan. 1651, having in 1591 married Elizabeth 
née Saunders, daughter of Ambrose Saun- 
ders of Sibertoft in the same county, who 
herself appears to have died between 12 
Nov. 1637 and 20 Jan. 1649 (such 
dates, save those of birth and marriage, 
being deducible and deduced from. the 
Northants Feet of Fines over the relevant 
period, preserved in the P.R.O.). They had 
issue eight children, namely, four sons and 
four daughters. But, for present purposes, 
there is no need to proceed further with the 
Lumleys of Clipston. 

(3) — née Lumley, probably a daughter, 
as already stated. For J am, perhaps, justified 
in so identifying the “— daughter of—Lum.- 
ley,” who (per the pedigree of the Tanfield 
Family given in Baker’s ‘ History of North- 
amptonshire,’ vol. ii, 1836-1841, pp. 275 sq. 
s.n., “ Tanfield, of Gayton and Harpole, 
etc.) became, in or about 1450, the second 
wife of Robert Tanfield of Gayton and 
Harpole aforesaid, both in Co. Northamp- 
ton and both close to Harleston, esquire, 
who died 21 Nov. 1481 (1.P.M., 21 Edward 
IV, 1481, n. 39). By him she became the 
mother of three children, two sons and a 
daughter, namely: 

(a) William Tanfield of Cransley, esquire, 
who was M.P. for Northampton in 1474 and 
who died, s.p., on 26 Nov. 1487 (I.P.M., 4 
Henry VII, 1488, n. 54): 

(b) Thomas Tanfield, who was living in 
1483; and: 

(c) Ruth or Anne née Tanfield (both such 
Christian mames being given in the alterna 
tive), who became the wife of one — Fait 
fax. 



















































The One Unplaced Group. 








Let us now turn to the group of Lumleys 
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with which the present article is primarily 
concerned, and, after I have set forth what 
I know of its membership, let us consider 
whether we can reasonably conjecture the 
link which probably bound its members to 
the Lumleys of Clipston. 

The group commences with three brothers, 
Mathew Lumley, Ambrose Lumley and Gre- 
gorie Lumley, whom it will be convenient 
to describe as: 


Generation A. 


(1) Mathew Lumley of Church Brampton, 
Co. Northampton, Gentleman, who died in 
1580 and was buried at Brampton on 6 
Sept. in that year, 

By his.Will, dated 2 Sept. 22 Elizabeth, 
i.e., 2 Sept. 1580—wherein he describes him- 
self as above set forth—he directed as follows, 
namely: ‘“ My body to be buried in the 
church or churchyard of Brampton;—To 
Anne my wife £20 to be paid her if she 
remains with my sons Maurice and John;— 
To —” (sic) “ Hawrold of Northampton, 
labourer, 6s. 8d. and to Mary in hts keep- 
ing 4 marks;—To my brother Ambrose 
Lumley 20s.:—To my brother Gregorie 
Lumley 6s. 8d.; To the mother church of 
Peterborough 4d.;—To the poor man’s box 
12d.;—To the church of Brampton 5s. and 
20d. towards the maintenance of the high- 
ways of chappell brampton;—The residue of 
my goods to my sons Maurice and John 
Lumley whom I make my joint executors;— 
My brother Ambrose Lumley and Hugh 
Yeomans to be overseers.” 

Such will—which bears no signature— 
was witnessed by Hugh Yeomans, Ambrose 
Lumley, William Hackney and William 
Colewell and was proved by the said exe- 
cutors in Arch. Northampton (Official Refer- 
ov The capital letter V., 47) on 28 Jan. 

81. 

The fact that in such will he makes no 
reference to the Lumleys of Clipston makes 
it difficult to establish the relationship which 
must assuredly have subsisted between 
them;—but I am hopeful that, as readers of 
“N. and Q.’ have helped me _ heretofore, 
there may be some who can also kindly 
assist me in my’ present quest. 

This Mathew Lumley married certainly 
once (probably in or about 1553) and pos- 
sibly twice. If he married twice, his first 
wife may have been Elizabeth née —, in 





Which case she may have been the lady i James, Isaac and Mary, all baptised at G.W. 


buried at Brampton, as “ Elizabeth Lumley,” 
on 19 Nov. 1572. His wife who was living 
at the date of and whom he mentions in his 
said will was Anne née —, whose burial is 
not found in the Registers of Brampton 
down to 1610 nor, apparently, down to 1633. 

There was issue of his marriage—whether 
with the said Elizabeth or with the said 
Anne—of whom presently. 

(2) Ambrose Lumley, living, a legatee 
under, appointed one of the overseers of, 
and a witness to the said will of his said 
brother Mathew Lumley, 2 Sept. 1580. He 
finds no mention in the Registers of Bramp- 
ton, and concerning him I know no more. 

(3) Gregorie Lumley, likewise living, a 
legatee under the said will, 2 Sept. 1580. 
He likewise finds no mention in the Regis- 
ters of Brampton. 

Until quite recently I knew of no other 
Gregory Lumley; but here your kindly 
correspondent, Mr. Francis W. STEER, 
F.R.Hist.S., has come to my aid; and it 
appears conceivable that this Gregorie Lum- 
ley may have removed to Suffolk and may 
be identical’ with one Gregorye Lumley of 
Great Waldingfield in that county, a copy 
of the Inventory of whose goods—totalling 
in value £19 9s, 4d., dated 18 March 1601/2 
and preserved in the Diocesan Registry at 
Norwich—Mkr. STEER has now sent to me. 

This Gregorye Lumley of Great Walding- 
field was doubtless there buried, but unhap- 
pily the entries for the years 1599-1603 are 
missing from the Parish Registers, a tran- 
script whereof is to be found in the Central 
Library at Ipswich. 


A Passing Note 


|I have to thank Mr. STEER also for send- 
ing me a copy of the several Lumley entries 
in such transcript;—from which we may 
deduce that from or with this Gregorye 
Lumley of Great Waldingfield, hereinafter 
called G.W., there descended or were con- 
nected : 

(a) John Lumley who at G.W. (per the 
Bishop’s Transcripts of the Registers of 
G.W.) or at Lavenham, some four miles 
away in the same county (per the Lavenham 
Registers)—see Boyd’s ‘Index of Marriages 
in Co. Suffolk °—married Margaret née 
James (buried at G.W., as “wife of 
John Lumley,” 3 June 1620), by whom he 
had issue four children, namely: Thomas, 
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in the period 24 Feb. 1605/6 to 27 Nov. 
1616, and for the fourth of whom, namely 
Mary, see further below. 

(b) Thomas Lumley who at G.W. on 23 
Nov. 1608 married Christen (i.e., Christian) 
née — (Christian née Berry, in fact: her full 
names being thus given in the relevant mar- 
riage licence issued at Bury St. Edmunds), 
by whom he had issue seven children, 
namely: Thomas, Sarah, Roger, Mary, 
Elizabeth, Christian and Hannah, all bap- 
tised at G.W. in the period 20 Sept. 1609 to 
7 July 1622, and for the fourth of whom, 
namely Mary, see further below; 

(c) Ambrose Lumley who circa 1617 mar- 
ried — née — by whom he had issue seven 
children, namely: Mary, Elizabeth, Joseph, 
Rebecca, Hannah, Hester and an unnamed 
child, such first six of whom were all bap- 
tised at G.W. in the period 1 April 1618 
to 25 Nov. 1627, and the seventh of whom 
“an unbaptised child’ was there buried 
24 Aug. 1622, and for the first of whom, 
namely, the said Mary—as also for the said 
John Lumley’s daughter Mary and the said 
Ambrose Lumley’s daughter Mary—see the 
next succeeding paragraph. 

Thus, each of such three, John, Thomas 
and Ambrose, had a daughter Mary née 
Lumley. These were baptised respectively 
as follows, namely, on 27 Sept. 1615; 27 
Nov. 1616, and 1 April, 1618; and any one 
of these may have been the Mary Lumlie 
(Lumley) who-at Lavenham in 1639 married 
Ben Street: a marriage which, curiously 
enough, is entered also in the Registers of 
Bradfield Combust in the same county. 
(Little wonder that—with the said John 
Lumley’s marriage’and this marriage before 
him—Mkr. STEER asks: “Did seventeenth 
century clergy sometimes enter banns in 
marriage registers?” 

For those interested I may add that 
Lavenham seems to have had much attrac- 
tion for Lumleys. For in Boyd’s ‘ Index’ 
already referred to, I find nine Lumley 
marriages in the period 1602-1700, six 
in the period 1701-1800, and five in the 
period 1801-1833, totalling together twenty 
in the whole period 1602-1833. 

These Suffolk Lumleys, however, will only 
become of relevance and real interest if the 
said Gregorye Lumley of G.W. be proved 
to have been the Gregorie Lumley who, 
with his two brothers Mathew Lumley and 
Ambrose Lumley, formed the generation of 





Northamptonshire Lumleys which I have 
above called Generation A. 

And so, without more, let us now return 
to and continue with the history following 
on such Generation A.] 


Generation B. 


Issue of Mathew Lumley (of Generation 
A) and Elizabeth née — (if his wife) or Anne 
née — his wife: 

(1) Maurice Lumley. Born (say) circa 
1556. Living, joint residuary legatee under 
and appointed joint executor of his said 
father’s will, 2 Sept. 1580, and, jointly prov- 
ing the same, 2 Jan. 1581. 

He married at Brampton on 30 July 1581 
Frances née Fenn who survived. him and 
who was buried at Brampton (as “ Frances 
Lumney,” sic for Lumley, “ widdow”’) on 
30 Oct. 1633. 

There was issue of such marriage of whom 
presently. 

(2) John Lumley. Living, joint residuary 
legatee under and appointed joint executor 
of his said father’s will, 2 Sept. 1580, and, 
jointly proving the same, 28 Jan. 1581. 

He finds no mention in the Registers of 
Brampton down to (apparently) 1633. 

(3) Probably also a daughter, namely: 
Ursula née Lumley, who, as “ Ursulay Lum- 
ley,” married at Brampton on 20 Oct. 
1571 Robert Jeningson. Whether there was 
any issue of such marriage I do not know. 


Generation C. 


Issue of Maurice Lumley (of Generation 
B) and Frances née Fenn his wife: 

Eleven children, namely, eight sons and 
three daughters, all baptised at Brampton 
as follows: 

(1) Nicollas Lumley, baptised 15 April 
1582, and buried at Brampton 10 Aug. 
1583. 

(2) Dorothy (“ Dorothee”) née Lumley, 
baptised 29 Aug. 1583. 

(3) Thomas Lumley, baptised 25 July 
1585, who may perhaps have married in or 
before 1610 Jane née — and have died 
before 5 April 1611, having had issue by 
her a daughter Margaret née Lumley, bap- 
tised at Brampton, as “daughter of Jane 
Lumley” on such last-mentioned date. | 

(4) Jane née Lumley, baptised 29 April 
1588. 

(5) John Lumley, baptised 20 Sept. 1590, 
and buried at Brampton 20 Dec. 1601. 
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(6) Elizabeth née Lumley, baptised 1 Dec. 
1592 and buried at Brampton 24 Aug. 1593. 

(7) Anthony (“ Anthonne”) Lumley, bap- 
tised 10 March 1593. 

(8) Robert Lumley (the first), baptised 21 
June 1597, and buried at Brampton 21 Aug. 
1597. 

(9) Joan (“ Johan”) née Lumley, baptised 
10 May 1599. 

(10) Matthew Lumley, baptised 22 Nov. 
1602. 

(11) Robert Lumley (the second), baptised 
2 Oct. 1606, and buried at Brampton 30 
June 1607. 

Of such eleven children no fewer than 
five thus died young, the six survivors being 
Nos. (2) Dorothy; (3) Thomas; (4) Jane; (7) 
Anthony; (9) Joan, and (10) Matthew. 


Resultant Conjecture: In Need of Proof. 


Now let us look back to the Lumleys of 
Clipston. We have seen that the first Lum- 
ley of Clipston was John Lumley, son of 
Andrew Lumley of Church Brington, close 
both to Harleston and to Church Brampton. 
We have seen also that in the Harleian MSS. 
which I have cited such John Lumley is 
specifically stated to have been his said 
father’s ‘‘ eldest son.” From that it is rea- 
sonably to be inferred that such Andrew 
Lumley had also younger sons. 

That conceded, as it must be, does it not 
appear almost a certainty that one of such 
younger sons, — Lumley, married and 
became himself the father of a son, — Lum- 
ley, who married and became the father of 
the three above-mentioned Lumley brothers 
Matthew Lumley, the testator of 2 Sept. 
1580, Ambrose Lumley and Gregorie Lum- 


In that case, these three Lumley brothers 
were second cousins of the said eleven 
children of the said Henry Lumley of Clip- 
ston, the Centenarian. 

_ Definite proof, however, is needed;—and 
if any of my readers can fill in for me the 
relevant details to establish such conclusion 
—or to establish whatever may be the cor- 
rect conclusion—I should be profoundly 
grateful. 

L. G. H. Horton-SmitH. 

The Athenaeum, S.W.1. 


SHAKESPEARE, BACON, AND THE 
*O.E.D.’—In his ‘ Bacon-Shakespeare 
Anatomy,’ Dr. W. S. Melsome writes: 





“Look up ‘ keep’ [in the O.E.D.], exam- 
ple 37 (live, lodge, dwell, reside). I had not 
long been in Cambridge before an under- 
graduate asked, ‘ Where do you keep?’ and 
when I hesitated to answer, he said, ‘ Do 
you live in college or in lodgings?’ This 
word, in this sense, is not used elsewhere in 
the British Empire. It occurs in Shake- 
speare in one tense or another . . . eighteen 
times.” 

He then sets out the eighteen instances, 
and continues: 

“The great Dictionary does not record any 
of the examples just given, but faithfully 
records Philemon Holland [as below] .. . 
When Bacon entered Trinity College (1573) 
Holland was a minor fellow of the same 
college, and a major fellow in 1574, but his 
translation [of Pliny] was not published 
before 1601. Are we to suppose that the 
compilers of the great Dictionary knew this 
book better than they did Shakespeare? 
Most assuredly they did not, but if they had 
recorded even a few of the examples in the 
plays what would have been the effect? 
After telling us for so many years that 
Shakespeare derived his education from the 
Stratford grammar school, would it not have 
told the world that he was a Cambridge 
man?” 

Does that prepare the reader for what the 
‘O.E.D.’ actually does say?— 

37. To reside, dwell, live, lodge. (Freq. in 
literary use from c. 1580 to 1650: now only collog., 
esp. at Cambridge University and in U.S. 

(1402-3 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 217 Camera 
ubi pueri custodiunt.) 

c. 1400 MAUNDEV. 
emperour:.. hase many men 
courte. 1401 Pol. Poems (Rolls) Il. 65 Sich as 
ben gaderid in coventis . . . the which for worldly 
combraunce kepen in cioistris. 1504 Bury Wills 
(Camden) 102, I wyll yt he or they shall keep at 
Cambryge at scoole. 1601 HOLLAND Pliny I. 127 
Among the mountaines of this tract, the Pygmzans, 
by report do keepe. 


(Roxb.) xxv. 117 pis 


Arch-heretic. Shakespeare has the word 
twice (‘K. John,’ III, i, 192; ‘ Henry VIII,’ 
V; i, 45); on which Dr. W. S. Melsome 
(p. 190), says very curiously: 

“Now look up ‘ Heresiarch,’ and you will 
find the first example recorded is dated 1624, 
but you may be sure that the compilers of 
the Dictionary knew that “ Heresiarchae ” 
was used by Bacon 32 years earlier (“ Con- 
ference of Pleasure,’ 1592), and we now 
know for certain that ‘King John’ and 
‘Henry VIII’ could not have been written 
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without the aid of Bacon.” 

But now look up “ Arch-heretic ” and you 
will find the ‘O.E.D.’ quoting More (1528) 
and Falke (1579). 

Bottom. Dr. Melsome prints the word 
BOTTOM in large capitals eight times, five 
times from Shakespeare and three times 
from Bacon, as though the figurative sense 
of the word were peculiarly Bacon’s, 
whereas the ‘ O.E.D.’ quotes six examples of 
this figurative use before 1600. 

Disclose=hatch. Shakespeare has “ dis- 
close” and “ discloseth ” in this sense twice 
in *‘ Hamlet,’ 1602 (III, i, 172, V, i, 309), the 
first in the phrase “the hatch and the dis- 
close”. In Sylva Sylvarum, 1626, Bacon has 
the word twice, once in “disclosing or 
hatching.” But in 1486 the ‘ Book of St. 
Albans’ says of hawks: “first thay been 
Egges. and afterwarde they bene disclosed 
hawkys.” A quotation of 1586 speaks of 
“the breeding and disclosing time” of fal- 
cons. This sense of the word did not origin- 
ate in Bacon. 

Portable=supportable, bearable, endur- 
able, tolerable. Dr. Melsome quotes one 
example from Shakespeare and one from 
Bacon. The ‘0O.E.D.’ quotes examples from 
1500 and 1589-90. 

D. Q. 


"THE GREAT CLAN “SMITH.” — 

Readers of ‘N. and Q.’ may perhaps 
remember my statistical article on the 
surname of Smith as compared with other 
family surnames. It appeared at cIXxxviil. 
126. 

In this connection it may be of interest to 
place on like record, upon the authority 
of C. V. R. Thompson’s ‘ American 
Column’ in the Daily Express of 2 Jan. 
1946, that: 

“The army,’—i.e., the Army of the 
US.A.—‘ has discharged 228,000 Smiths, 
150,000 Joneses, 120,000 Browns, and 6,000 
Rodriguezs.” 

We need not concern ourselves as to 
these last, assuming the surname so given 
not to be a misprint. As to the other three 
surnames : ; 

The figures quoted give the Smiths a lead 
of 34 per cent. over the Joneses and a lead 
of 47 per cent. over the Browns. 


L. G. H. Horton-SmIrTH. 
The Atheneum. S.W.1. 








b ] e 

Readers’ Queries. 
ROVELESSE OR ROUGHLESS. — In 

some personal accounts (c. 1720) which 
are reprinted in the December issue of 
Notes and Queries for Somerset and Dorset 
there occurs an item of fees incurred in 
drawing up a lease of “ Lands in Dulcct 
(call’d a Roughless Tenement by the name 
of Staines Lay).” I should be glad to be 
told the meaning of “ Roughless Tenement” 
and whether it is synonymous with “ Rove- 
lesse Tenement” a term which has puzzled 
me. In the will of John Heale of Brewham, 
Somerset, dated 1 March 1668/9, the testa- 
tor appoints that “my son William is to 
enjoy one-half and my son Ambrose is to 
enjoy the other half of my rovelesse tene- 
ment in West Pennard during the term 
granted upon my lease.” It will be observed 
—_ both instances derive from Somerset- 
shire. 


AMBROSE HEAL. 
Beaconsfield. 


MANUFACTURE OF PISTOLS IN 
DOUNE.—I am anxious to obtain in- 
formation regarding the manufacture of pis- 
tols in the Burgh of Doune, Perthshire, said 
to have been commenced in 1646 by William 
Cadell and thereafter by his son Thomas. 
Thomas is said to have apprenticed one John 
Campbell who carried on the manufacture. 
The pistols are supposed to have been 
world-famous and much sought after by 
crowned heads and nobility not only in this 
country but also abroad. 
Any information, or where it may be 
obtained will be appreciated. 


W. C. SMITH. 


WILLIAM HENRY WILLIAMS, M.D, 
F.L.S. (1771-1841) (See ‘ D.N.B.’). — 
Can any reader name the wife of the above? 
Her arms on a bookplate are vert, 3 stags 
heads couped, 
P. D. M. 


” ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS OF 

MEN.”—A memorial in Ely Cathedral 
commemorates Bishop Peter Gunning, the 
inspired author of the immortal prayer “for 
all sorts and conditions of men.” Does the 
original MS. version of the prayer still exist? 
If so, does it disclose—in comparison with 
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the accepted version in use to-day—any large 
excision from the middle portion before the 
word “ finally ’? 

L. R. B. WHITE. 


i E WINDOW OF THE HEART.’— 

“That curious window into hearts of 
which the ancients speak ” (Bacon, * Life,’ i, 
390). “ Behold the window of my heart,” 
‘Love’s Labour’s Lost,’ V, ii, 848. “ This 
window (which Momus required).” Bacon, 
De Aug. Sci. viii, 2. Where do “the 
ancients *’ speak of this? 

D. Q. 


“GOLDEN SLEEP.”’—Shakespeare has this 

phrase in ‘Romeo and Juliet, II, iii, 
38; Bacon has it in Promus 1207, and Dek- 
ker has “ golden slumbers” in two distinct 


poems. Is there a classical original? 
D. Q. 
HERSCHEL (1792-1871).—In what book 


by him is this: “ Give a man taste for 
reading and means of gratifying it, and you 
can hardly fail of making a happy man, 
unless indeed you put into his hands a most 
perverse set of books ”? 
H. A. 


‘MOUNTAINS OF MOURNE.’ — The 
words of this song were written by 
Percy French; biographical details of him 
are wanted. Who wrote the music and when 
was the song published? “— 


A TENANCY RECORD?—In The Bucks 
Free Press of 11 Jan. 1946, appears the 
following : 

Mr. J. Devonshire. who is over 80 years of 
age, was born at 31 Wycombe End, Beaconsfield, 
and with the exception of his Army service, has 
resided in this house all his life. His parents also 
resided there, so that the house has been in the 
tenancy of the Devonshire family for about 130 
years. 

Can any reader say if this is a record for 
a continuous family occupation? 


NEWOLT. 


YOUNG BEN BROWN.—I have an old 

manuscript note about “ Young Ben 
Brown” of Troutbeck (Windermere) who 
made a journey to London on horseback in 
June 1719, taking nearly six days. He re- 





reference is not given. 


peated the journey in June 1734 in five days. 
The note, obviously copied from a book 
or document, gives details of the places 
where he baited and slept each day during 
both journeys. Can any contributor state 
the source of the information? 
3 ae 


LAWN MOWERS.—When and where were 

lawn mowers first introduced, and by 
whom were they invented? Before they 
became common how were the famous Eng- 
lish lawns—which, one is told, have taken 
“hundreds of years” to perfect—kept in 
close-cropped condition? 


ALFRED E. HaMILL. 
(American ‘N. and Q.’, Nov. 1945.) 


“ NITWIT.”—I should like to know of any 

printed appearance of the word “ nit- 

wit” earlier than 1906. I am trying to run 

down its origin and first use, and I shall be 
grateful for any information whatsoever. 
|The ‘ O.E.D.’s* earliest date is 1928.] 


TED ROBINSON. 
(American ‘N. and Q.’, Nov. 1945.) 


BEEBE HAT.—Where can I find a descrip- 
tion of a “ Beebe hat’? As far as I 
know, it was at the height of its popularity 
about eighty years ago. I am certain that 
it was worn by fashionable gentlemen in the 
South, but whether it was equally admired 
in the North I do not know. 
A. FR. 
(American ‘N. and Q., Nov. 1945.) 


ANNIE LAURIE.—The heroine of the 
song became Mrs. Fergusson of Craig- 
darroch, Dumfriesshire. She died in 1764, 
aged 82. Where was she buried? 
H. A. 


‘OZER, H. F.—Author of ‘ Ancient Geo- 
graphy,’ published in 1897. Biographi- 
cal details wanted. 
H. A. 


GOuRCE OF QUOTATION WANTED.—Can any 
reader tell me the source (play, act and scene if 
possible) of the following lines: 


“Le sort qui de lhonneur nous ouvre la carriére 
Offre & notre constance une illustre matiére.. . 


They are attributed to Corneille, but exact 


E, LaTHaM. 
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Replies. 


A PORTRAIT OF SIR CHRISTOPHER 
HATTON. 


(clxxxix. 169, 218, 239.) 


HE verses appear to derive from the 

author’s recollections of one or more of the 
following: Phaedrus V, 8; the Twelfth Epi- 
gram of Ausonius; the Greek ‘ Anthology’; 
or possibly Dionysius Cato’s Distichs, No. 
17. These relate to the goddess Occasion, 
who in certain aspects is frequently identi- 
fied in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies with (Father) Time. 


JAMES G. MACMANAWAY. 
Folger Shakespeare Library. 


I am greatly obliged to Mr. GoLpiE for 
tracing the source of these lines. 

With the kind help of Mr. J. B. Wuit- 
MORE I have been able to correct the read- 
ings in my first communication. The revised 
text has been confirmed by a photograph in 
the National Portrait Gallery, much clearer 
than the one IJ have. 

The lines should be read as follows: 





Cujus opus? Quondam Lysippi. Dic mihi 
quis tu? 
Tempus. Quidnam operae est tibi? Cuncta 


domo. 

Cur tam summa tenes? Propero super omnia 
praecox. 

Cur celeres plantae? Me levis aura vehit. 

Cur tenuem tua dextra tenet tonsoria fal- 
cem? 

Omnia nostra secans radit acuta manus. 

Cur tibi tam longi pendent de fronte capilli? 

Fronte quidem facilis sum bene posse capi. 

Cur tibi posterior pars est de vertice calva? 

Posterior nemo prendere me poterit. 

Talem me finxit quondam Sycionius hospes 

Et monitorem hoc me vestibulo posuit. 

Pulchrum opus artificem laudat. Proh Jup- 
piter o quam 

Debuit hoc pigros sollicitare viros. 

The word at the end of the first line of the 
inscription is opera . (last letter rubbed), and 
must be read operae. The first word of the 
third line is very faint, but seems to end in 
.. ox. Perhaps praecox is the reading. The 
other words are not in doubt; but what must 
certainly be meant for Sycionius appears to 
have been inaccurately copied by the scribe 


as Sytiomus. E. St. Jown Brooks. 








The details, and their order, leave no 
doubt in my mind that the lines are a trans. 
lation, though a loose one, of the lines (ris 
moev 6 rAdorns ; or ‘Orrdbev 5 zAdorns;) 
given in the Greek Anthology and attributed 
to Posidippus. Lines 11-12 seem to be con- 
clusive evidence. 

Overbeck (Die Antiken Schriftquellen zur 
Geschichte der Bildenden Kiinste bei den 
Griechen) does not refer to Dionysius Cato, 
but gives all Mr. MACMANAWaAY’S references, 
and several more. 

I enclose the epigram on Lysippus’ statue 
of Opportunity (Ka:pés). Overbeck gives 
the first line with ‘Orrd6ev instead of tis 
woGev; The last two lines are certainly the 
original of lines 11-12 in the transcript from 
the picture: there is nothing accounting for 
the latter in any of the other passages quoted 
by Overbeck. Indeed, Posidippus’ epigram 
alone, of the epigrams O. quotes, corre- 
sponds with the Latin lines in length, detail 
and order. The epigram of Ausonius, for 
instance, is about “Simulacrum Occasionis 
et Poenitentiae,” and attributes this work, 
not to Lysippus, but to Phidias. 

My attempted restoration of the lines on 
Hatton’s portrait has itself suffered some 
misprints. In line 9, for “capi” (a ditto- 
graphy from line 8) read “calva”: and the 
commas at the end of lines 6, 8 and 10 
should all be full stops. 

The National Portrait Gallery photograph 
of the picture confirms the suggested reading 
of the last ten lines of Latin, but does not 
quite settle that of the first four. The author 
of the Latin version, in these lines especially, 
was by no means faithful to his Greek 
original. It is unlikely that he was himself 
responsible for the metrical fault in the 
second line: but it seems clear that neither 
he nor the artist knew what the Kairos of 
Lysippus was really like. He was not old 
Time, but young Opportunity: yet no imma- 
ture lad, but a youth in the fullness of man- 
hood and vigour: he carried a razor, not 4 
scythe. 

I venture, therefore, to add a few notes. 

Line 1: “ quondam” seems feeble, and I 
am not sure that the author did not write 
“ Cujus opus quodnam?” or “ Cujus opus? 
quodnam?”—perhaps in an attempt to re- 
present the two-questions-in-one (ris 706«) 
of the Greek. 

Line 2: “ operae” for “ operis ” removes 
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the offending short syllable, but involves 
hiatus, which is as bad. “ Quidnam operae 
est, dic, tibi?” would at any rate put that 
right. 

Tine 3: I see no alternative in -ox or -ax 
to “ praecox,” except “ velox” or “ vivax.” 
Both seem flat: but does not “ praecox ” 
let down the allegory? 

Line 13: “ laudat ” does not seem a great 
improvement upon “ simulat,” but the cor- 
ruption looks likely. The authorship of the 
concluding couplet remains unexplained: it 
seems to be a comment on Posidippus’ lines, 
not part of them. 

Erasmus has a line: “fronte capillata, post 
haec Occasio calva.” Bacon too makes 
Occasion a “ she.” 

P.S.—The line given by Erasmus in the 
Adagia (fronte capillata, etc.) is from Diony- 
sius Cato (Dist. 17). (Variant reading: 
“post est” for “ post haec.”) 

Spencer (‘ F. Q.’ ii, 4, 4) makes Occasion a 
hag: 

Her locks that loathly were and hoarie grey, 

Grew all afore, and loosely hang unrold: 

But all behind was bald and worne away, 

That none thereof could ever taken hold. 

These don’t really matter: the sex is 
obviously determined by the gender of 
Occasio, as in Greek by that of Karpos. 


Bruce M. GOLDIE. 


GODDARD AND FETTIPLACE FAMI- 

LIES (clxxxix. 257)—The pedigrees of 
Goddard in Visitations Wilts ed. Marshall, p. 
25, and Burke’s ‘ History of the Commoners,’ 
iv, 324, and of Fettiplace in Clarke’s ‘ Hun- 
dred of Wanting,’ p. 68, record that John 
Goddard of Upham, Standen and Cliffe in 
Wilts married, as his first wife, Elizabeth, 
dau. of John Fettiplace of Besils Legh. Burke 
notes that “she died in 1585 and was buried 
at Cliffe, in the church of which place there 
is a curious old wooden monument, with the 
Goddard and Phetyplace arms impaled, to 
her memory.” In his ‘ Landed Gentry,’ 1879, 
p. 649, Burke copies the error in the inscrip- 
tion and makes her dau. of “Sir Robert” 
Fettiplace. This mistake had already been 


_ pointed out by Jackson in his account of 


Cliffe Pypard in Aubrey’s ‘ Wilts Collec- 
tions,’ 1862, p. 166. He gives Aubrey’s note 
on the hatchment, then “in the Chancell” 
with his transcript of the inscription, with 
the right name, John, but the wrong date, 
1550, and adds that the name was now Sir 





Robarte, which he italicises, and that the 
date was defaced but had been copied a few 
years earlier as 1585. He found the death 
recorded in the Burial Register, 23 Oct. 1584. 
Neither he nor Aubrey mentions any wooden 
effigies, which do not, and probably never 
did, exist. 

It thus appears that the hatchment has 
been repainted both before and after 1862, 
and that its evidence cannot be set against 
the other records. 

Both John Fettiplace and John Goddard 
had brothers of the same Christian name, 
and the latter had also two brothers named 
Thomas. Their contemporary, John Pepys, 
ancestor of Samuel, as noted at clxxxii. 324, 
had two sons named Thomas. ‘D.N.B.’ 
records that John Leland had an elder 
brother John. _But, as every genealogist 
knows, this duplication is such a common 
feature in Tudor pedigrees that to multiply 
examples would be to waste space. 


E. A. GREENING LAMBORN. 


PICCADILLY CIRCUS § (clxxxix. 217, 

281).—In ‘ Bradshaw’s Railway Time 
Tables and Assistant to Railway Travelling,” 
published on 25 Oct. 1839, is printed a table 
of “ Hackney Coach Fares from Euston 
Station, London,” showing: Regent Circus, 
Oxford Street, 1s. 6d. coach; Is. cab; Regent 
Circus, Piccadilly (Chaplain’s Office), 2s. 
coach; Is. 4d. cab. 

SiR AMBROSE HEAL enquires when the 
name Piccadilly Circus came into use. In 
the Dec. 1845 issue of Bradshaw’s Railway 
Guide a list of cab fares from London 
Bridge Station shows: “ Piccadilly (Circus) 
2s.”, but I gather from other cab fare tables 
and from maps, that for many years later 
the more usual description was: “ Piccadilly, 
Regent Circus.” 

Regarding the circus at the north end of 
Regent Street, I have a map of London pub- 
lished by the District Railway in 1883 which 
shows “ Oxford Circus” by name. When 
the Central London Railway (twopenny 
tube) opened the station there in the summer 
of 1900, it was named (according to Brad- 
shaw) “ Oxford Street,” but after a few 
months was renamed “ Oxford Circus.” This 
name, as SIR AMBROSE suggests, doubtless 
did much to establish the name of the 
Circus as “ Oxford Circus.” 


REGINALD B. FELLows. 
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‘THE PINMAKING INDUSTRY (clxxxix. 

279).—NEWBOLT will, I think, find all he 
wants to know about pins in ‘ Pins and Pin- 
cushions’ by E. D. Longman and S. Lock, 
Longmans, 1911. On page 15 the authors 
state: “Some authorities think that pins 
more or less in their present forms (though 
probably coarser) were made in France 
before they made their appearance in Eng- 
land, but however that may be, we find them 
in full use in the former country in the first 
half of the fourteenth century.” On the 
other hand it would appear that English pins 
were much esteemed before the end of that 
century since “In 1347 12,000 pins were 
delivered from the royal wardrobe for one 
of the French princesses, and in 1400 the 
Duchess of Orleans purchased of Jehan de 
Breconnier, epinglier of Paris, several thou- 
sand long and short pins besides 500 ‘de 
la fagon d’Angleterre.’ So that pins appear 
not only to have been manufactured in 
England, but to have been of high repute 
even in the reign of Henry IV (1399-1413).” 
The authors think that if France did pre- 
cede England in the manufacture of pins it 
could only have been by a few years, and 
the “Company of Pin makers were evi- 
dently an important body from very early 
days in England, as in 1376 they returned 
two men to the Common Council of Lon- 


A. J. H. 
Wigan. 


RICHARD WHITING, LAST ABBOT OF 

GLASTONBURY (clxxxviii. 15). — 
While examining, for the purposes of the 
new Ordinary of British Arms (“Papworth”), 
one of the MSS. in the College of Arms, I 
noticed the following shield attributed to 
“ Lord Richard Whyting, abbot of Glaston- 
bury”: Vert, a cross trefly argent with a 
figure of the Blessed Virgin and Child argent 
in the 1st quarter and a gold crown in each 
of the other three quarters (Glastonbury 
Abbey) impaling Argent a chevron sable 
between three strawberries stalked and 
Jeaved proper with three silver roundels on 
the chevron, and on a chief azure a pelican 
pecking her breast or between a gold mitre 
on the dexter and a silver fish (whiting) on 
the sinister. The MS. in question, L 10 (this 
shield is on fo. 72 v.), dates from shortly 
before the dissolution of the monasteries 





and was therefore contemporary with Abbot 
Whiting. 
H. STANFORD LONDON, F.S.A. 
The Athenaeum, S.W.1. 


BRITANNIA AND HER WAX EFFIGY 

IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY (clxxxix, 
275).—There is no question of the authenti- 
city of the clothes of the wax effigies in 
Westminster Abbey. All of them, with the 
one exception of Queen Elizabeth, are of 
more or less contemporary date and in most 
cases they can now be proved to have 
actually belonged to those represented by 
the effigies. Full details -will be found in 
Archaeologia (1936) vol. Ixxxv, pp. 169-202 
and in articles which appeared at intervals 
in The Times between April 1933 and Janu- 
ary 1936. 

LAWRENCE E. TANNER. 
The Library, Westminster Abbey. 


(CHILDREN AT THE THEATRE (clxxxix. 

280).—In Sept. 1813 Jane Austen went 
up to London with a family party, including 
two nieces, Lizzie aged 134 and Marianne 
aged 12. The party went twice to the 
theatre, chiefly for the amusement of the two 
little girls; in her letter to her sister Cas- 
sandra Jane Austen each time mentions 
them as being of the party and describes 
their pleasure in the plays they saw. Their 
favourite was ‘ Don Juan in Hell’! [‘ Letters 
of Jane Austen,’ ed. R. W. Chapman, vol. ii, 
letter No. 82.] 

In 1815 Mrs. Siddons returned to the stage 
for one night only, to act in ‘ Douglas’ at 
the benefit of her brother Charles Kemble. 
Fanny, Charles’s daughter, was then six 
years old, and as she heard the grown-up 
people talking a great deal about this per- 
formance, she demanded to be taken to see 
it. At first she was refused, as she was con- 
sidered too young, but in the end she was 
taken to the family box. [Fanny Kemble, 
‘Records of a Girlhood,’ i, pp. 27-8.] 

It seems therefore that early in the nine- 
teenth century it was usual for children of 
twelve to go to the theatre, unusual, but not 
unknown, for children of six. Twenty years 


later the age of theatre-going seems to have’ 


become lower, judging by the remarks of 
Mr. Vincent Crummles in ‘ Nicholas 
Nickleby.’ In chapter xxiii, he told Nicholas 
that in the country a family box always 
carried double. If there were six children, 
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six grown-up people came to hold them on 
their laps. He describes in detail one family 
of six children, with the attendant six 
grown-ups, who were great theatre-goers, 
and in chapter xxiv the six children are sum- 
moned from the nursery to meet the Infant 
Phenomenon when she visits their home 
with Nicholas and Miss Snevellicci. As they 
were all in the nursery and all small enough 
to sit on an adult’s lap, it may be presumed 
that the eldest was not more than twelve, and 
the youngest can only have been about five 
or six. 

In ‘ Pendennis,’ chapter vi, young Arthur 
Pendennis, who is only seventeen, takes his 
family to see Miss Fotheringay act, and little 
Laura is included in the party. As she was 
eight years younger than Arthur, she must 
only have been nine years old. 

Boys had more liberty than girls, so if 
at that period it was quite usual for girls of 
twelve or thereabouts to be taken to the 
theatre in a family party, and this seems 
established by the examples given, there can 
have been nothing unusual in a boy of eleven 
going to the theatre with a servant. 


M. H. Dopps. 


NDERSON FAMILY OF ALNWICK 
(clxxxix. 279).—In the Central Library, 
New Bridge Street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 1, 
there is the large collection of MS. pedigrees 
made by the late Mr. John Crawford Hodg- 
son of Alnwick. Among them are pedigrees 
and notes on the family of Anderson of 
Alnwick at the following references: V, 415; 
VI, 4; IX, 115; IX, 159; IX, 284. There 
are also a number of other Anderson pedi- 
grees from other parts of Northumberland, 
but Newbiggin is not mentioned in the list. 
MSS. were not available for consulta- 
tion during the war, but an inquiry to the 
librarian would show whether they can now 
be consulted. 
M. H. Dopps. 


MISSISSIPPI BAY (clxxxix. 237).—The 

Golden Gate is the channel connecting 
San Francisco with the Pacific Ocean. Mis- 
sissippi Bay is surely the Gulf of Mexico. 
Kipling is generalising or there is a misprint 
of West for East—even before the aero- 
plane! 

HEUREEKA. 


The Library. 








The Oxford Dictionary of English Christian 
Names. Compiled by E. G. Withycomb. 
(Oxford University Press, 7s. 6d.) 


ERE is a book for which English 
readers have had to wait a very long 
time. Over three centuries ago Camden 
wrote upon Usual Christian Names with 
charm, but also with inaccuracy; his many 
successors have for the most part followed 
him in the latter particular only. Now, for 
the first time, we are given a book in which 
sound scientific method is applied to the 
examination of a very extensive collection 
of material from early records, a book which 
does for the study of English pranomina 
what was done for surnames by the great 
work of Canon Bardsley. 

But this is none of your biblia a-biblia, no 
impressive but arid book of reference. Some 
of the strange Hebraic names set down in its 
pages were doubtless chosen for hapless 
infants by the ancient method of running a 
pin into the Bible; with this book you may 
practise that or some less violent form of 
sortilege and never fail of rich reward. 
Sometimes you will be amused by a caustic 
comment or artful-artless meiosis; some- 
times surprised (Mary as an English font- 
name dates but from a.p. 1300 and Rose- 
mary from the day before yesterday); some- 
times relieved of long-standing perplexities 
(the link between Jack and John is Jankyn 
and that between James and Jacob is Jaco- 
mus). You will learn much about the 
strange vagaries of fashion in font-names (it 
is not long since there were no Joans, but 
many Victorias) and when you read that in 
1938 twenty per cent. of Tottenham parents 
chose “cinema names” for their children 
you will almost wish that here, as in France, 
that law of the Eleven Germinal prevailed, 
which orders that prénoms come only from 
ancient history or from the Calendar. 

If there is a weakness in this admirable 
book it is in the treatment of names from 
the Celtic fringe. The compiler has had to 
admit some of them but is not quite sure 
where to draw the line. If Bronwen is 
admitted it is difficult to see why Olwen and 
Blodwen are excluded, while such an entry 
as “ Myfanwy (f.): a common Welsh Christ- 
ian name” is more worthy of Bailey Philo- 
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logus than of Miss Withycombe. 

One regrets also the omission of Ajax 
which would deserve inclusion for the sake 
of that Sir Ajax Harrington whose name 
coupled with his particular subject of study, 
was the joy of the punsters of his age and 
even of the grave Camden himself. 

But one’s only real grumble against the 
book is this: that the publication of so per- 
fect a present for an intelligent friend should 
have been delayed until the very eve of 
Christmas. 


The Bacon-Shakespeare Anatomy. By W. 
S. Melsome. (George Lapworth and Co. 


‘THE late Dr. Melsome was a “ Baconian,” 
but he was also a Baconian, i.e., he read 

Bacon as well as Shakespeare. Elsewhere 
in ‘ Notes and Queries’ ‘D. Q.’ has been 
and will be trying to demolish the weaker 
of Dr. Melsome’s arguments for the iden- 
tity of Bacon and Shakespeare. This review 
will test the argument at its strongest. 

Shakespeare died in 1616. The First 
Folio was printed in 1623 containing a dozen 
or more plays then first printed. Bacon’s 
De Augmentis Scientiarum was also pub- 
lished in 1623, at least twenty-six days before 
the First Folio. In his De Augmentis Bacon 
could not have plagiarized from these dozen 
plays (unless, indeed,he had seen them acted) 
nor could Shakespeare ever have plagiarized 
from the De Augmentis. Any close resem- 
blances or identities of verbal expression 
would prove Bacon’s authorship of a parti- 
cular play. Coincidences of thought ought 
not to be stressed, because sensible men are 
likely to think alike. What then are the 
«coincidences of verbal expression? These 
(Bacon’s phrases are italicized) :— 

Corrupt or tainted wisdom. 

Pray heaven his wisdom be not tainted. 

Meas., IV. iv. 5. 


Corrupt and tainted with a thousand vices. 
1 H6, V. iv. 45. 
Silentium ambit veritatem. 
That truth should be silent I had almost forgot. 
A, and C, Il, ii. 109. 


. - otherwise the judge would become a legis- 
lator, and have all things dependent upon his will. 
Bidding the law make court’sy to (his) will. 
Meas., II. iv. 175. 
We must not rend our subjects from our laws 
And stick them in our will 
H8,I. ii, 93. 





It is highly politic to pass smoothly from jest 
earnest, and from earnest to jest. 
_ But turning these jests out of service let us t 
in good earnest. A.Y.LJ. I. iii. 26. : 


Death alone reconciles envy to virtue. 
No black envy shall mark my grave. 
H8 Il. i, 85, 


. .. unless these particulars (primo, secundé 
tertis) be observed, princes in the end will 
from their servants disrespect and obstinacy, 
stead of gratitude and duty. 


After the Duke has twice given the Clown @ 
piece of gold, the Clown tries to cajole @ 
third piece from him: 


Primo, secundo, tertio is a good play; and th 
old saying is, “‘ The third pays for all.” : 
Tw.N. V. i. 39.9 
Whoever undertakes a war with prudence, g 
ally falls wpon the enemy unprepared, and 
in a state of security. 


This happy night the Frenchmen are secure, 

Having all day caroused and banqueted ; x 

Embrace we then this opportunity. ae wee P 
: » il. iO 


Confining ourselves to parallels between 
De Augmentis and plays first published § 
1623, that is all. We wish that a strongél 
case could have been made out. 


CORRIGENDA, 


At ante Pp: 2, col. 2, 1. 7, for ‘* Wostcheste 
read Westchester; |. 27 for ‘L. & P., III, Part 
read L. & P., Ill, Part II; p. 3, col. 1, 1. 13, 
“a longlist ” read a long list. 

At clxxxix 262, col. 2, lines 16-18 (concernil 
Richard ‘Lumley, of Harleston), alter as folloy 
“died in 1459, and the Writ for his I.P.M. Waa 
issued 8 July 37 Henry VI (1459), his I.P.M. itselt 
(P.R.O.; C. 139/176/28), bearing date 3 Nov, 38 
Henry VI, i.e. 3 Nov. 1459”; clxxxix, 266, col. I 
lines 46 and 48 (concerning Sir Martin Lumley 5 
Knight): for “ Bardwell” read Bardfield. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We beg leave to state that we do not undert 
to return communications which, for any reason, We 
do not print. ya 4 

APPROVED ‘ Querigs ’ are inserted free of charge 
Contributors are requested always to give t 
names and addresses, for the information of 
Editor, and not necessarily for publication. 4 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to @ 
article which has already appeared, correspondent 
are requested to give within parentheses — imme 
diately after the exact heading—the numbers of th 
series volume and page at which the contributi 
in question is to be found. 

THe Manager will be pleased to forward f 
specimen copies of ‘ N. and Q.’ to any addresses 
friends which readers may like to send to him. 
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